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606 DOMESTIC TROUBLES 

or mental condition renders the child's attendance impracticable or inexpedient, 
or where the child is excused for temporary absence for cause by the principal 
or teacher, or where the child is between the age of 14 and 16 years 
and is necessarily and lawfully employed during the school hours. For the 
neglect of this duty, the person offending shall forfeit for the use of the public 
schools from five to twenty dollars and costs of suit and shall stand committed 
until the fine and costs are paid. The Board of Education or the Board of 
School Directors shall appoint truant officers who shall report all violations of 
the preceding section and prosecute all persons who appear to be guilty of 
such violations. The officer shall arrest any child of school age that habitually 
haunts public places and has no lawful occupation, and also any truant child, 
who absents himself from school, and shall place him in charge of the teacher. 
Any person having control of a child who with intent to evade this law makes 
a false statement as to the age or employment of the child or the time he is 
attending school shall forfeit from three to twenty dollars for the use of the 
schools. (R. S., ch. 122, sec. 274.) 

New Illinois Child Labor Law. No child under 16 shall work over eight 
hours a day, or six days a week, or before 7 a. m. or after 6 p. m.. Employ- 
ment certificates shall be issued only to children between 14 and 16 years old 
who have finished fifth grade and who have employer's written promise of 
work. They must also have certificate of medical examination showing them 
physically fit to do the work promised them. They must also have proof that 
they are 14 years old. Proof of age required is one of the following, preference 
being given in the order named: Birth certificate, baptismal certificate, pass- 
port, certificate of arrival in the United States, bona fide bible record of age, 
confirmation certificate or life insurance policy at least one year old, school 
record of age during two years' attendance or statement of two doctors — one 
of them a public health officer — that the child on examination appears to be at 
least 14 years old. The employment certificate does not belong to the child, 
but is sent to the prospective employer and must be returned by him to the 
issuing office when the child leaves work. The child must find new work and 
apply for a new certificate, or return to school. No girl under 16 years old is 
allowed to do work which causes her to stand constantly. (Approved by State 
Legislature June 26, 1917, and in force July 1, 1917.) 

Federal Child Labor Law. The demands of the Illinois Child Labor Law 
cover those of the Federal Law, except that old certificates presented before 
July 1, 1917, are accepted under the State Law and are not accepted under the 
Federal Law, which requires new certificates issued since July 1, 1917. — Com- 
piled by Arthur A. Guild for the Boys' Workers' Association of Chicago. 

Causes of Domestic Troubles in Chicago. — Shirking of responsibility 
and living upon too high a scale are the main reasons for the increasing cases 
of domestic trouble. While I sat in the Court of Domestic Relations out of 
the 3,687 cases 1,017 cases were brought in by women who had no children, 
1,093 by women with one child, 819 cases by women with two children and the 
remainder by women with three or more children. 

Much to my regret I do not have statistics to show the average age of 
those who came before the court, but that to the best of my recollection the 
average age of the boys was 20 years and that of the girls 18 years ; neither 
do I have any statistics to show how long on the average the couples had 
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been married, but as far as I remember fully 60 per cent of the couples had 
been married two years or less. 

I feel convinced that the lack of preparation of the young people for the 
marriage stage by allowing them to be extravagant, to spend all their earnings 
on clothing and pleasure instead of saving up for the foundation of a home 
and a brighter future is a serious menace to domestic happiness and accounts 
for the fact that so many young people after they marry live with the man's 
or wife's parents or in furnished rooms, a life of which most of them tire 
very soon. I further place blame on those merchants who encourage ex- 
travagance by inviting them to buy on the installment plan, because frequently 
people buy on "easy terms" three times as much furniture as is needed, or 
they are able to afford, spending four times as much money and binding them- 
selves to larger monthly payments than their circumstances justify. And if 
these people can in addition go out and obtain food and other necessities of 
life on credit instead of being obliged to pay for them in cash, then they will 
quite naturally indulge and live high. 

I further emphasize the success of adult probation. In one year 758 per- 
sons were placed under probation and that of this number 185 were probation 
repeaters, 273 former House of Correction inmates and 428 House of Cor- 
rection repeaters, leaving 258 individuals who previously had neither been in 
the House of Correction nor had they been in the Court of Domestic Rela- 
tions. Of these 758 offenders 434 lived at home during the period of proba- 
tion, of 251 who did not live at home a number had joined the Army or Navy 
and 73 disappeared. 

The success of our probation system is enlarged upon in my special report 
to Chief Justice Olson on my experience in the Court of Domestic Relations 
of the Municipal Court of Chicago. — John Stelk, Municipal Court, Chicago. 

Parole — Probation 

Current Tendencies in Adult Probation. — For the past decade the pro- 
bation officers of the country have been making a pilgrimage once a year to 
this conference of the National Probation Association, to compare notes, to 
clarify their minds and to measure values and results. It would appear, there- 
fore, that at this, our tenth annual meeting, we might with profit pause a 
moment to take stock, and turn an introspective eye upon ourselves, our work 
and the probation service. 

Social service is one of the finest developments of the twentieth century. 
The nineteenth century saw the inception and birth of this vast movement 
for the improvement of society. The attitude of people towards their 
fellow-beings has been changed exceedingly in the past century. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the insane, the feeble-minded and the 
epileptic, for the most part, were treated as criminals and cruelly punished, 
and very little family relief work of a scientific character prevailed. People 
were allowed to go hungry and cold, infants allowed to die, the aged were 
not cared for, and all the misfits of society were treated with cruelty and 
contempt. Criminals were punished in the most horrible manner for very 
slight offenses. 

A survey of the situation at the present time, in the second decade of 
the twentieth century, reveals a remarkable transformation. Family relief 
work has become an indispensable function of the municipal government. The 



